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MuHE President's South Carolina proclamation has called out a good 
| deal of bitter denunciation from the Democrats. Their argu- 
ment on the subject is that, as the use of troops is made to rest upon 
the clause in the Constitution authorizing the national Government 
to “protect ” any State against “ domestic violence,” on application 
of the Legislature “ or of the Exeeutive (when the Legislature can- 
not be convened),” apart from the question whether anything like 
what is called “ domestic violence ” does or not exist in South Caro- 
lina, the case contemplated by the Constitution is one in which the 
State government is seriously imperilled. In such a case it is obvi- 
ously proper that if neither branch of it can enforce the law the 
United States should interfere. But Governor Chamberlain has 
made no effort to enforce the law, and he might perfectly well have 
called together the Legislature. On the other hand, who is to be 
the judge in sucha matter? If the governor of a State solemn- 
ly protests that he cannot eonvene the Legislature (there may 
be a great many reasons for his inability to do so), and he con- 
vinees the President of this faet, as well as of the existence of 





‘domestic violence,” it may fairly be said that it is a matter of | 


discretion whether treops shail be sent or not. Whether this view 
is sound or not, there is certainly no show of resistance in South 
Carclina te the United States. The troops already in the State 
before the proclamation was issued had been received with entire 
good-will. The campaign orators have talked themselves into such 


a fury over the “rebel spirit,” and “ outrages,” and the ‘“ Contede- 


rate House,” that they almost believe there is going to be another | 


war; but in this they are mistaken. The Southerners may intimi- 
date the negro, but the submissive spirit they shew the moment 
they see a file of soldiers is the best proof we could have that 
inilitary interference at the South must soon come to an end. 

The only legislation on this subject that we know of is contained 
in See. 5,297 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that ** in ease 
of an insurrection in any State against the government thereof, it 


shall be lawful for the President, on application ef the Legislature of 
Pi 


such State, or of the Exeeutive when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened, to call forth such number of the militia of any other State 


or States which may be applied for as he deems sufficient to | 


suppress such insurrection ; or, on like application, toempley for the 
same purposes such part of the land or naval forces as he deems 
necessary.” This covers only “ insurrection,” and we suppose the 
word is to be taken as a synonym of the “ domestic violence ” coupled 
with it in the Constitution. Sec. 5,299 does, to be sure, provide that 
the President may employ the militia or the regular forces, or take 


such ‘‘other means as he may deem necessary,” in a number of 


cases of “ insurrection,” “domestic violence,” “ unlawful combina- 
tions,” or ‘ conspiracies,” the statute itself making these acts a 


| of several years, and the 


denial of the “ equal protection of the Jaws” under the Fourteenth | 


Amendment. But the proclamation does not refer to this pro- 
vision, and the words ‘insurrection and domestie violence” were 
probably used because both occur in the Constitution, aud on the 
suppesition that the statute covers both. 





The Republicars have been for some time devoting themselves 
industriously to creating an impression that oneof the great dangers 
from the accession of the Democrats to power would be the payment 
of the “Southern claims’ 


—i.e.,the rebel debt, claims for losses of 
slaves, and claims for loss or damage incurred by rebels arising out 
of the war. Mr. Hewitt bas now published a letter from Mr. Tilden 
fully disposing of these charges. He says that the first two cl 


-lowed ae 
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of claims are provided against by the Feurteenth Amendment 
Which has been * repeatedly approved and agreed to” by Soutaern 
Demoeratic conventions, and formally adopted as a part of the 
St. Louis platform, and that his own position on this subject 
has been previously declared on many occasions. The third 
class of claims, whether covered or not by the Fourteenth 


Amendment, he looks upon in the same way, and 


ta 


should he be eleeted President, so far as depends on him * no rebel 


debt will be assumed or paid,” no elaim for the loss or em vite 
tion ef any slave will be allowed,” and * no elaim for SS Or 
damage ineurred by disloyal persons arising fr e war. 
whether covered by the Fourteenth Amendment or not, v be re- 
ecognized or paid.” Further than this, the cotton tax will not be 
refunded,” but Mr. Tilden says he will deem it his duty to *vete 
every bill” looking to the payment of such claims. He then goes 
on to state that in his cpinion the real danger to the ‘Tre isury is 
not from the rebel but from the “loval” Southern elaims—ie 
claims arising out of acts caused by the operations of war. Sueh 
claims are, he says, ‘‘ disowned by the public law of civilized 
nations,” condemned by decisions of the Supreme Court l have 
no standing except by specific acts of Congress. They are often 
tainted with fraud, and should always be * serutiniz US 
care.” 

The outery raised in the newspapers at the supposed determina- 
tion of Boss Keily to put up Mr. Augustus Sehell for Maver bas 





apparently induced the Boss to relent, and he has substituted Mr. 
Smith Ely, jr, in Mr. Schell’s place. 


Ni r nomina- 
tion. Mr. Ely is a merehant of unblemished charac: 


r, Who has the 
advantage of a great deal of political experience of a trving kind. 
He was in the old Board cf Supervisors, voted against all of Tweed’s 
fraudulent schemes, and, when he became convineed of Tweed's vil- 
lany, dropped his acquaintance and refused to speak to hin 
is spoken of as mach in Mr. Ely’s favor, and indeed it is the only 
instance that we know of on record in the late histery ef the « ity of 


This 





a politician’s dropping a Boss’s aequaintanee on the seore ef cha- 


racter. The rest of the ticket might be better than it is, but the person 
onit who is most violently abused just at present is the candidate for 
Surrogate, Mr. Delano C. Calvin. Mr. Calvin was nominated last 





year, and was beaten by the combination of Republicans and Anti- 
Tammany, but was afterwards made Surrogate by appointment te 
fill a vacaney. The charge against him is that, as referee, he al- 
laim against the city for legal services which was on its 
face excessive and fraudulent. The services covered a ! 

amount of the award w nearly 
four hundred thousand “dollars. Mr. Calvin’s answer is that the 
allowance was faiy, and made in aecordance with common rules 


applicable to the case. There seems to be no proof of { 


eriod 


raudulent 
motive, and the counsel for the city in the reference entirely aequits 
Mr. Calvin of any improper intention. It is also to be noticed that 
the case was appealable, so the decision did not settle it. At the 
same time, the case has subjected Mr. Calvin to a good deal of 
suspicion, and the nomination, under the circumstances, is rather a 
proof of the Boss's goodness of heart and stauncliness in friendship 
than of far-seeing statesmanship. In the same way, we should 
have preferred not to see Mr. Richard Croker nominated for coroner. 
Mr. Croker is principally known as having been unfortunately 
‘“‘mixed up” in a row at the polls, a vear ago, in which a man 
named MeKenna was killed, and had the further bad luek to fall 
under suspicion of having killed him. Of this he was acquitted; 
but being acquitte dofa charge of murder does ne t of itself eor Bt. < 
tute a high recommendation to office. Noniinations like these, 
however, are among the inseparable consequenees cf Bos:-govern- 


ment. which, even when tempered by icform edit: rials, is not 
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al draws to } 


) <1 it Am} 
Mia l an end, 1 IS DeC nil 


more and more clear that, from a pecuniary point of view, the show, 
no ess, will come further from being a failure than almost 

! 3] le rs—it 1 r which managers ¢ ht to 
I kK ae the newspanv which b their hosti ¢ ( m 
l enterprise, ind earlier stage from being d “«l 

: nt. The energy and busine wity \ h 
« ) iv lel pro h ( » ¢ « 

Ivzed, if those connected with it had once got the idea that the 
Treasury was going to help them over ail their difiiculties. The 
number of admissions has far exceeded expectation. The small 
size of the population drawn upon as compared with Europe made 
it seem likely that Philadelphia would fare badly ; but though the 
influx of foreigners has not been great, this country has made up 


for the nd the for 


devoted to particular States have drawn out unex; ected numbers, 


deficiency, a devices atiracting crowds on days 


1 ! 


until the ealeulations now made show a probability of not less than 
eight or pine million admissions at the elose of the fiir. 
The home and foreign financial markets were agitated during 


week by news relating to Turkish affairs. The tenor of this 


news changed from day to day, but at the close of the week the con- 


clusion in the various markets was, that while war is ameng the 
possibilities of the not-distant future, it is not imminent. Gold, 


which p to 1131; when war wa 
down before the close of the week to 109°, and 110. 
sols, whieh fell from 961, to 93°; on the same news, re¢ 
947, and 95. Sterling exchange here, whieh in the first flurry ad- 
vanced to 4.86's for demand bills, fell to 4.85's, the rise in gold hav- 
ing made possible a large increase in the supply of commercial bills. 


ttled 
In London, Con- 
-overed to 


bounded u Ss first reported, ec 


In the markets for breadstulls and provisivus there was a great ad- 
in the week and the markets had a decidedly strong 
a good part of tl 
he tone was, at the ¢ 
mmmotion in the 
new U. &. 


price 


vance early 
1 advance in prices was subsequently lost, 
Naturally, 

the 


unset- 


tone ; 
and t 
the ¢ 
abroad of 


tline the 


} 


lose, the reverse ef strong. 


markets interfered with sale 
and by 

in thi 
in London has advaneed to 53d. per ounce English standard. 
overnm S115 1,060 fir 
rket is not mueh above that price, which wot 
The gold value of 
legal-tender note for one dollar has ranged during tho 


between 80.8988 and S0.9122. 


foreign 
4'5 per 
of gold here had the same effect 


cent. bounds, 


or} 
market. 
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Our G ‘nt is buying at per ounce, ie, and 


the home ina id make 
the gold value of the old silver dollar 80.8804. 
the U.S. 
K 


wee 


One of the latest “campaign stories” bas been that * letters 
received in Washington” from London stated that the Syndicate 
would not make any further subscription to the new four and a half 
per cent loan until after the election, and that if Tilden should be 
elected no more bonds would be taken fur -fear lest the 
Democrats should issue more paper mcouey, and wipe out the 
Resumpticn Act. Mr. Belmont has written to the papers 
ly denying this, Lhe being the agent of the Rothschilds, 
founders cf the and with 

mueh ww Oot that if there was fecling 
he would undoubtedly have heard of it. The Evening Post 
was the author of the note, and being thus assailed, it pro- 
duced Mr. Morrill in corroboration, who says in substance that it is 


stout 


the principal Syndicate, saying, 


shi reason, such 


ans 


enly too true. We have, as supporters of Hayes, done our very 
best to believe it, but have had to give up the attempt, because 
people who take these leans in Europe are usually guided by the 


7 


h inkers, 


opinions of the bankers who place them, and these bs of 
, know perfectly well that the Republicans will have a maje 


rity in the Senate, and at least an equality in the House for 


two 


vears, at the shortest, of the next Presidential term, and that, there- 
fore, there is no danger (supposing them to trust the Republicans, 


In fact, we 


are said to do), of any measure of repudiation. 
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think there was a good deal of winking in “headquarters” and | bullying it under instructions from he iro ’ 
‘editorial sanctums” when this story was started. Of course, of reform for the revolted provinces by offering fo spre 
the charge in the Demecratie platform that a ehange was needed | over the whole Empire through a G al ¢ 
in order to rT ore the eredit o } Govern v ere | 1 eouneils, eo ii ep t 1 
\ YI credit of tl G ! i is i- | ( ( ere U1 Th \ 
‘ rmances of Congress during the last ten year de ther not proved satisiactory, or has L the ¢ 
nderfully good—but its goodness is not due to wise legislation | nothing to fear from her in the way ot 
or prudent management, or to anything else fer which a party ean | accordingly announced his intention of occupying Bu 


take credit. It is due to the fact that an enormous load of taxa- | seems likely that it will not be carried out at once, 

tion, imposed with little or no care or skill or knowledge, has been | is time for further negotiation. The latest accounts se 
patiently and bravely met by an industrious and honest people, and | eate that the British Government does not expect war, | 
that the officers of the Government, instead of running off with the | probably treat any hostile advance in the direction of ¢ 
money or dividing it among themselves, have used a part of it to | ple as justifying precautions of some kind on OWN | 

pay the interest on the public debt. This is all there is in the Re- 
publican share in restering the public credit. Which of the two 
parties has tried most to damage the publie credit by their bills 
and aets and resolutions and platforms and public speeches we A second Russian messenger to \ 

should find it very hard to decide positively. but we think that. on | brought Austria to terms; but, on the « band, er Austria 
the whole, considering the smallness of their opportunities, the De- | ner any other Power has supported the Turkish | 

mocrats are entitled to the palm. The most serious blow ever | Months’ armistice as against the Servo-Ru 

struck at the public credit was the Inflation Act of 1874, which the | atinistice, and there has been, within a week 

President vetoed, and for this both parties were responsible: the | diplomatists at the Russian Embassy at Constantin 


Republicans were divided, and the Democrats turned the seale. Ienatieil, tl 


4 +4 ° é > ) ’ e 
the Minister, having returned tf Livad ( 


country-house in the Crimea, ¢ 


yea) Oy ry} ry) } 7 { } ’ } ‘ 
perial views. The main point of differ boty i 


Pay ; uw ‘ 3 ° ne 
AUSSIL HOW 1S as tO the deeree of 1 


It may be laid down as one of the first principles of national 
finance that the eredit of a country is composed of all the econtin- 
gencies that arise out of its political system. That is to say, when 
capitalists lend to a constitutional government they do not lend on 


administration of Turl 
exercise foreign military supervision ovel ceention tlre 
forms, while England would trust more t> 2 foreien « 


vision, or the more active ane 


* wh : yWrct + aa” 1» } 
ACS VRC DUS ‘ ° vil ( it 


the hypothesis that one party will remain in power; they take into 


: ae ; tians in the local government, while Ti Ld] 
account the possibility that the other party may get into power, and 


- , Re the whole matter by means of a grand sel 
if the other party be unmistakably repudiationist, the fact shows | +p... er rar ee 
: a ae els ; = furkey, in short, desires 
itself in the rate of interest. The notion that the United States Bowers want to wat in a § are “ee —oe 
; , ie : : age owers Wan pul a few outsiders ft if is l on, ana 
could borrow at four and a half per cent. if lenders really believed that ; er : , = 
nee i : - ‘ make sure that the agreement is kept. 1 , ther wrong 
a mmeerars ‘ a " O4 Iprisu ‘Vy nes ’ -Dpa e@ voth i ‘ . ae 
th Democrat ap rty ¢ mprising very neariy one-§ lf the voung doer in the world who, if he has to1 rm, dees net m r “reform 
population, and only beaten by 9,600 or 10,000 in constituencies of says os a ee eee 1) wore ie | 
. Within the party Ca Is, TO DE all t i it SC Ti il 


500,000— would repudiate if they succeeded in a Presidential ; See. eres ies 
: —— ts : ‘ own time and in his own wayv—and who « nat alwa e you a 
contest or secured a majority in Congress, may therefore be 


; ae dozen reasons why self-reform is likely to be far safer and more 
pronounced absurd. <A country situated as some Republican ——r ° , aR enorme ‘ 
‘aa We ; . efficacious than reform imposed by external pressure. A it 
papers try to inake foreigners believe the United States is, could not a 3 ahr — , 
now announced, is willing to go in OU ( 
borrow at ten per cent., or even twelve. Our Government paid or , . 
° a P 11 ‘ (| Us to ao so tL) eix Sic ] {Ol ‘ 
twelve in 1860, because it was well known that trouble was brew- | ;, } ; , 
z 5 ; : : Paris), but in that case she will oper Sel el] 
ing and that an attempt at disruption might oceur at any time. It ca 
i 
@ . » > a Gi ee the brea up ol i R SSU- ! ik i ‘ 1 1 
enly pays four and a half now, not because foreigners believe the | aco eq | ithe T S 
“ : ‘ ; : res 4 “ Ver Lie uri ( ery 3 ( ? j to 
Republican party to ke a holy party and always sure of oftiee, but , 
. A : : erie . A hag have t ned the Sat Wing otf ti ’ \ { 
because they believe the majority cf the people of the Union are 
honest, intelligent, industrious, and patriotic, and careful of the 5 
national honor, and will remain so whatever party may be in power, 
and that the Goveryment rests on solid and enduring foundations. Te Buasion thin that it v ; ‘ - 
is due to the inereasing eo : Ot 
pression whieh come in 1 which been 
We have discussed elsewhere the present condition of the Tureo- | published at Constantinople by a leading A nian merchant in that 
Servian quarrel. The way in which Russia reached her present | city. The province i indy hed by trave 1d 








advanced position appears to have been this: Austria, which has | the unfortunate Armenians are in contact with the Kurds, the most 


all along been made timid and suspicious by the growth o. the Her- | barbarous of the Turkish hordes, who pilage and murder them, and 





I 
zegovinian insurrection into a Slavic ‘‘ movement,” and which | earry off their Women, and forcibly convert them to Mohammedanism, 
dreads either the rise of a Slavic power on her border or a | with great frequency. The only ergans of ¢ nication with the 
Slavie addition to her own population, got completely out of Government which the Christians p cir oO bishop 
patience over the elevation ef Prince Milian to a kingship by the | but even these have been cowed The old Derel 
Servian army, and sent strong messages of disapproval to Belgrade. | too, or former feudal lords ¢ le reg t their } leges 
This was, cf course, reported to St. Petersburg, and drew forth | years ago by the Tanzimat, or body of reformatory legislation 
an autograph letter from the Czar to the Emperor, which was sent | growing out of the declaration of principles called the hati Sherif 
to Vienna by special messenger; it proposed the occupation of | of Gulhani, issued in 1830, have nevertl er since tried to com- 
julgaria by Russia, and of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, | pensate themselves for the joss of their dues by open plunder. 
and the strict Cefinition of the term “autonemy” for these prov- | These evils are. of course, aguravated j at present by the reli- 
inces used in the Erglish proposals of accommodation, so as to | gious excitement of the Mehammedan population; se that Russia 
make it mean quasi-indeperdence, like that of Servia. In the | will be able to supply plenty of justification on paper fer any overt 
meantime the Porte was struggling with Sir Hears Eliott, who was © acts of interference to which st © choose to precced. 
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VV tae { of the D cratic South 
Rep ral tisfaction at the N hb made the 
io one, \ t was the proper policy of the 
Whether editors of newspapers or stump 
bien I eourse as poli icians Was to accept and even 
the personal issue. Not only, however, as we have 
olve the fatal cone hn of a practical equality 
parties, but it may safely be said that no Presidential 
hin the memory of the younger generation las been de 
campaign charges directed against a candidate. Such 
ould not be so frequent as they are if the utterers of them 
pposed they would pass current without discount, and in 
( en make so much allowance for them that no newspaper's 
( for veracity is ever judged by its “ campaign supple- 
But there is still another ground en which the policy of 
al detraction seems ill-advised. When a party which has 
depended on personal leadership for its cohesion begins to go 
, it is not to be saved by attacking the opposite leader. 


ll the more true of the Republican party the more you ad- 
they are controlled by moral motives. So long as it is not 
i.¢., the Senatorial administration-of the 


which disturbs the minds of the con- 


but “ Grantism’ 


for the past ten years 


tious, and prepares them for the desperate step of quitting the 


ran} the 


ks, the appeal is misdirected which consists in blackening 
To hold them in place, to recover 
half-detached fragments of the 


to awaken enibusiasm for a principle whose 


1dividual on the other side. 
ince, to re-cement the 
hece sary 
ey will have the desired purifying and elevating eflect. 
| for a moment as if the folly which nominated Hendricks 


. Louis had furnished the means of consolidating the Republi- 


, by making the financial question the paramount interest 


( . A statesman of high aims could have asked no 


0 i conducting the canvass so that at the end, no 
cted, his party would have acquired at least 
ceived valuable instruction in the science of 

is, of course, the alternative text from 

ed of standing by the Republican party. But 

harder, because decency would have re- 

lving of leaders whose *“‘ record” was 

nro l there were many more of such than 
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there were of repudiation: nd inflationists. Still, the empt 
\ W th H ( her WISE pre in ota oh wr 
rtv could hardly b i i er 

On eve er q m public opinion ear r or later 

felt and h Its Wav: on isit h hrithy » been im- 

‘ he mere f the Machinists. Both ties 

it ven compelled to deel civil-service reform an article of 

t creed, the role of whichever was in earnest about it was to 


te clearly what steps it ineant to take to earry out the reform. 


Qne good result of this woukl have been to draw out a rival pro- 
cramme, and then, whether Haves or Tilden got the Presideney, we 


should have had an administration pledged to do something definite 


= 


towards the separation of polities and offiee-holding. It is need 


to say that here again the Republicans, with rare exceptions, 
hirked a public duty, and lost a chance that inay net récur in four 
vears to educate the people on the most vital point in the conduet of 
any government. ‘The canvass is nearly at an end, andit cannect be 
pretended that during any part of it the schoolmaster was abroad.” 
If voters have learned anything at all ; if they are prepared to seleet 


their rep 
Dis call io 
BtCICs Lailell 


esentatives with more care, or to discern paper-money fal- 
; directed 


ional patronage, they owe it to accident and not to 


lately imposed on them, er to favor measure 
against Congres 
Jt is significant that in 
Massachusetts, net closely contested, the recular Re- 


any concert on the part of Republican orators. 

a State like 

publican nominations for Congress are mostly of a low and in part 

of the lowest order, and will either neutralize the influence of the 
or cast it in favor of a dishonest currency 

vice, and an irrational treatment of the South. 

A campaign of reason may have seemed hopeless to the National 
Executive Committee, headed by Secretary Chandler. A campaign 
of feeling was easy and familiar. The war-chord has for ten years 
been struck on every oceasion, and it has not yet snapt. The Re- 
publicans deliberately made all other questions subordinate to the 
Southern question ; it has been everywhere given prominence in the 
has culminated in the apotheosis of Blaine. We 
have their word for it, therefore, that the South will be the chief 
occupation of the incoming administration, and they have narrowed 
the debate for the independent voter to the one query: Will the 
Southern problem be soonest and most effectually disposed of, with 
the greatest benefit to the country, by Hayes or by Tilden? Such 
a narrowing can hardly be thought politic. The independent voter 
might better have been allowed to weigh the candidates and the par- 


state , a corrupt civil ser- 


canvass, and, it 


ties on half a dozen grounds—on as many as ingenuity could suggest. 
Suppose we were told that the decision turned upon the superior 
Puritan ancestry of Hayes ov Tilden ; or upon the one being married 
and the other a bachelor; or upon the one having served in the 
army and the other having always been a civilian ; or upon the one 
having been a criminal lawyer and the other a civil lawyer. This 
would make voting easy, but it might not help the side that imposed 
so restricted a choice. So in the case of the two parties, a voter 
might feel safer with the Republicans on financial and civil-service 
grounds, while, looking simply at the South, he would see more 
hope in a thorough change of administration. Those who have al- 
ways thought the condition of the South the main question, or who 
now take the party’s word for it that it is so, are at once confronted 
with the results of Republican attempts to grapple with it. <A 
candid study of these results, it must be frankly said even by an 
intending supporter of Hayes, would not be favorable to the party’s 
It would not appear that they have any claims to 
further indulgence in experiment with so delicate and fundamental 
a problem. The capacity they have shown for noé settling it is all 
the capacity that can be inferred from their recent history, and if 
they demand to be tried on this issue alone the verdict-is already 
made up. 

We do not say that in our opinion the election of Tilden would 
be of happier omen, at once for the South and for the whole country, 
than Hayes’s. As in so many of the points of difference between 
them, we can calculate with tolerable ceriainty what will happea 


if Tilden sueceeds, while we can only hope in the ease of Hayes. 


pretensions. 
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But the hope we cherish with regard to thre th is one which does 


Sou 


honor to the Republican party—we mean the men who compose it, 
not the men who “run” it. That Mr. Haves will be neither arbi- 
trary, nor unconstitutional, nor prone to interfere, like his predeces- 
sor, W Willing to believe; d we confess that if he could 
become the ex nt of the real sentiment of the North towards th 
South, which is not one of oppressiveness nor even unfriendliness, 
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ic deus ex machina. 
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e. We advance this opinion 


is worth. Ouronly concern is to point out that the stress 


Southern question as overshadowing every other may 


prove to have been all that was cau’ to decide the wavering to 
vote against Hayes, when a larger liberty to weigh the merits of the 
two parties might have ended in striking a balance in his favor. 


THE TURKISH CRIsIs. 


7. crisis in European polities brought about by the Turkish 
War gains in interest and presents new phases every week. 
The excitement over the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, indeed, pro- 


mises to furnish o 
history. 


horrors 


of the most curious episodes in recent political 
¢ British public was clearly thrown off its balance by the 

to which it was treated, and the fury ist the Tm 
with tremendous rapidity under the influence of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ilippancy and Mr. Gladstone’s burning rhetoric. Indeed, Mr. Glad- 
stone forms the oddest figure in the fray. He has aiways had an 
of rhetoric in him with which he would iong ago have deluged 
f he had not been held in check by the convenances of 

oflicial life: a the liberty to pour it forth in and out of season 
which hi from official life brought him, was probably 
more than compensation for the loss of power. 
the Pope, he was perhaps looking around for a new foe, 

Turk ne with his dripping sabre, and received 
a glowing pamphiet full in the calling for the expulsion of the 
whole Mohammedan population from Europe, and otherwise “ way- 
ing the bloody shirt, should say, in a frantic manner. He 
was backed up by a wonderful popular uprising, in which the dis- 
trust of Russia on Turkish matters was talked of as an antiquated 
superstition, and the Ministry was called on to do something deci- 
sive to the Turkish Empire. The news of this, of course, spread 
rapidly in the East, and produced its effect in hardening the Ser- 
Vians in their resistance, which was probably what was expected ; 
but it was probably not foreseen that it would precipitate Russian 
action, and this is nevertheless what has happened. The scene has 
completely changed since England’s refusal to co-operate and her 
sending the fleet to Besika Bay, which killed the Berlin Memorandum. 
Under the news of the English anti-Turkish agitation the Servians 
have risen from despondency and timidity into obstinacy and arro- 
gance; the Russian volunteers have poured into Tchernaieff’s 


agaul ks rose 


ocean 


the 


count 


; retirement 


when the 
appeared on the see 


face, 


as We 


camp in greater numbers than ever; and Tchernaieff himself, as if 


feeling the importance of keeping the pot boiling, has begun tele- 
graphing accounts of “ atrocities” to the London Daily News, just 
as Governor Chamberlain or Senator Spencer might 
ries of ‘‘outrages” to the New York Jimes during this canvass 
The general Continental opinion, in fact, appears to be that the 
popular excitement in England has paralyzed the Ministry and 


seud on sto- 


effectually prevented it from taking any ep action on the 
Turkish side, and this impression speedily led to Rufsia’s abr 
separating herself from the other mediators and an Sg er 


intention of occupying Bulgaria and portions of Armeni: in the in- 
terest of humanity, or, in other words, declaring war. 


In the meantime a sobering precess has begun in England. and 


Nation. 


Having disposed of 





Russia action h doubtless greatly h t { l 
of the Turkish problem v lot plain d he « e 
massacres, but it is now \ plain indeed. = 1 Der 
‘What do vou want us to do?" is produ 
mong t hoh loudes 
Suppose Russia should invade 7 ev i G 
should refrain from interfering, and Austria be afraid to intertere, 
and Turkey were to ec aiapeae suddenly, as she »p 
Eng-and to allow C wtinople to be oes ta 
she to take no fresh yearns 3 for the \ I - 
munications, and if so, What? These are weighty q 
they cannot be answered at public meetings, and 
tators apparently feel on hearing them as if a bueket ef eold 
had been discharged on their heads. Russia has eviden 
for granted that the agitation will have a master inthnu on 
English poliey, and has aeted accordingly. She will prob how 
begin hostilities at her leisure, and English i 
ward a course of armed observation, to be t l ’ 
vention if neeessary, but strietly with 0 
and without regard to the fate of the ¢ 1 pop 
Turkey, which, as is plain to be seen, must be decided by th 
creat military powers. 

The difficulties of military co-operation in an 
all the parties are not equally interested, or rather ¢ , 
interested, have beea many times exem ed tt 
in the Austro-Prussian operations ayainst D . 
French expedition to Mexico. One or © : 
sure to find himself earvied further than he intended to go, « 
volved in responsibilities Which he never ant L A 
ference of England and Russia in Turkey would not b 
with the same motives, or aims, or even with the same inst ‘nits 
t would inevitably consist, on Russia’s part, in the unimpeded « 
trance of a large Russian force into the heart of Turkey, and on FE 
land’s of the entrance of the fleet into the Bosphorus, and possibly 
the landing of a small body of troops. That differences woulgl speedily 
arise as to the nature and object and proper termination of the 
enterprise there can be little doubt, and when they arose Engl 
sole remedy would be to withdraw. She could not ex] Russia 
from Turkey if she were once fairly planted in it, and no power in 
Europe could now, except Germany. the res ( f the 
Turks will amount to much is amere chimera. Th ( s that 
so thoughtful a paper as the London Economist draws from the 
siege of Silistria in 1854 as to what the Turks wht do if pushed 
to the wall, are drawn in forgetfulness of the faet that « z 
siege the allies held the Black Sea and were in considerabie force at 
Varna. Had the Russians been in possession of the sea, and had 
there been no European troops on the road to Constantinople, they 
would doubtless have done what General von Moltke sugyvested 
they would do in his Memoir on the war of I2)—have ed 
Silistria and Shumla, and gone straight down along the coast 


Moreover, the desperation of the Mussulman population is undoubt 
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\ widespread prevalence of the philosophic way of looking at things would 











{ rad led inclination to abandon in many respects a great misfortune for the race, and we acknowledge 

t! to t! itroversy alt ther, and this i that a rigidly-trained philosopher would be totally unfit for most of a 
‘ I n now pending over Ilusley. They | minister's functions ; but we have only to describe a minister’s education 

( the Creation, or to re- | in order to show his exceeding unfitness for contentions such as some of 
Mar from it, they have | his brethron are carrying on with geologists and pliysicists and biolo rists 

scientific arena, and are | In fact, there is no educatel calling whose members are not, on 

ipons. They t Hux! the whole, better equipped for fighting in scientific fields over 

is imperfect, and their reason- | the hypothesis of evolution. Our surprise at seeing lawyers and 

MN yr ON their activity in this new field, and the | doctors engaged in it would be very much less justifiable, for a portion 


marked which 1 wtivity presents to the modesty or indifference at lesst of the training received in these professions is of a scientific cast, 
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We are moved to sperk on this subject by the regret which we feel at 


sering educated and influential men, from p rhaps the most infiuential bods 








of educated men in the country, helping by their example to spread the al- 
rendy too prevalent delusion that training is not needed to enable a man to 
or think with profit to himself or others on any subject, and it isa 
sion Which —let us say—helps to eut the ground from under the feet of 
religious as well as of other teachers. 1: furnishes the subtle poison whic! 
debauches politi md makes so h labor in all fields slight and i 
efficient, and which renders education hasty and slipshod, and :cholarship 
shallow and p Reading over t ther day the Rev. Joseph 
( lectu in Boston, ia which he demolished the evolutionists 1 
means of detached en { » the w s now of one and 1 of an- 
oti put t ier with vonsideratle rheto 1 skill and seas l with 
flippaney, and | ited in such aw to make it appear that th o} 
gists and biclo id pl ist nd nat lists—the Lyells, Hux!evs, 





libcrious and conscientious investication—were a set of ¢ 











dreamers, wi i was to make ek 1 ** Monday lectures * funny, 

we confess we doubte] we had of heard of any more mel 

choly spectacl 01 iy to prove more mischievous, What 

most melancholy about it was, however, not the assault on labo- 

riou investizator by « gentleman whose acquaintance with the 
: : 


subject in hand is at best very small, but the apparent unconsciousness 
of both the orator and his auaience that there was anything absurd or hu- 
miliating in his position. Let us assure the ministers who enjoy and par- 
i ri that it is not the men of science they are injur- 


ing or degrading : it is their own order and voeation. If thev will onlv look 





back, they will see that the history of the relation of religion to science has 
COl lin the main of the acceptance by theologians of scientific hypo- 
theses over whicl ey at first Isughed or were a *, and that this accept 
ance has only damaged theology when the acceptance was grudging or ill- 
tempered. How many unpleasant and at first sicht formidable truths have 
been swallowed since the diy when the proposition over which the Rev. 


Joseph Cooks of the tim: doubtless made merry, that the earth was not the 
lar system but only a satellite of the sun, was first produced ! 


eligion and morals to give up a struggle in which 





nuch antl ean win nothing ? Can there be any gain wrou 





‘tending that there are some subjects on which one may be 
qualified to talk without having studied them ? The worid is not so sim- 
ple as it used to be, orso ignorant. Plain people all over the country, in 
iv, know enough about the methods of scientific investigation to be 


familiar with Newton’s Rule that a hypothesis which will explain a pl 





menon, and against whic! 


1 no fatal objection is known, is a good and 





proper hypothesis to work on in investigation, and they see that the hy; 
thesis of evolution does fulfil these conditions, and they expect those who 
assail it to produce one that will take its place. This ministers do not d 


The Mosaie a 


‘count of the creation explains nothing which now puzzles 
us. For—to use the dilemma presented to Mr. Cook by a distinguished 
physician—if men are the offspring of a single pair, and environment has not, 
as the Evolutionists say it has, modified them in character and conforma 


tion, what has caused the difference between Australian aborigines and 


Anglo-Saxons in the short space of six thousand years ? If, on the other 


hand, the difference be due to the descent from a number of separately 
created pairs, what becomes of the Mosaie account ? People are pondering 


hese questions seriously, and they cannot be dismissed with a leugh 


t : ri. 
Would it not be well, therefore, for ministers to abandon the attitude of 
angry fugitives towards Science, and await its discoveries with calm, an 
watch’ the tentative efforts by which all its truths have been revealed with 
friendly or, at all events, courageous interest ? For though a good ally, it 
may be a terrible because inevitable enemy 
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n J there ! m | 
k ' ‘ \ dof Jersey 
o , ru i | | 
re ent! ' 
| t fin v 
i id t toe imi 
the | } { found it easy to cept asa 
Which have no bearing upon productive 
qu » sdvpur } ip vear vroin Magland, and was fostered by 
d 1 by ( le in this mtrs ii to no slight extent on the 
I na J \ ranimais without whit markings and with bl k 
‘ ‘ i] Wii tandard for fanciers which 
wry it ! ¢ tion wn tl physiol ry, and toward which the veriest 
ty r} toa nt of mental effort. It was only 
ne i rn to keep t had the necessary color in 
a r i t e buted rive it to a fr ul, or sell it 
f mart s \ standard like tl | ithfully fol 
| , na certan uv formity of col breeding (i 
F ; though by no means easy, to combine with this 
t} elie rd Asa rule, the combination has rarely been 
I 
h | grown up in obedience to the demands 
of farmers | n extremely fertile island, where very 
si t i where the money precuct has Leen almost entirely 
in Startir ba py ductive race, and adapting it more and 
more tot ri ls, the farmers of Jersey have suc ved in producing an 
anit \ 7. i given amount ef food, produces more and _ better 
but ! ar cow in the world In addition, their cows have a 
be f for i gentleness of expression and disposition, and a deer-like 
look, which gives them great ornamental value In their origin they area 
rece of mixed colors, with an absence cf white markings in occasional 
sp x doubtless from an ancient cross with the cow of Brittany 
Probably the Channel Islands cattle were originally derived from the herds 
of » ly, from which the original population is supposed to have come. 
country may be divided by a quite distinct line, a cer- 
tain: r } 1 the ** sotid color” standard as their chief aim, 
thi breeding chiefly for butter product lor several vears past the 
inj to the practical reputation of the whole breed has been 
ey »} vv re interested in its improvement and in its general 
ado ne the butter-makers of the United States. It has been found 
that t nimals hardy and thrifty in all parts of the country—in 
the ext Soutl well as in Canada, in California as well as in Mary- 
land—and they are, all over the country, rapidly exerting an influence 
ai i ly 1 to th if the Short-hornsamong beef-raisers 
While tl verage quality of the animals shown at Philadelphia—selected, 
of ly of the herds which they represented—was really low, 
the « " eat value as showing the injurious effect of the fancy 
br Ido not mean to say that allof the highest order of animals had 
whiil rkings, 1 that all of the poorest were without them ; but one 
who bv nversation with exhibitors learned the standard that guided them 
could hy the character of their exhibits how very far standard had influ- 
enced \ he best and second best cow, and the second best bull, 
wee] ed mals, while the best bull showed, by the coloring of his 
progeny exhibited with him, that, in his herd, color is not the chief point 
soucht | } prize was awarded to Chas. L. Sharpless, of Philadel 
phia, who is well known to disregard the question of color entirely, and 
whose | ling bu who was a stout competitor for the first prize) is fin ly 
may hite. ‘This is not the place for a discussion of the physiclo- 


tion of breeding to different standards, nor of the 
regard ; but the 
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li the suecessful dairy-breeder must 


) wide 


minuter details whi 


ly introduced among persons of ** elegant leisure ” 


rth while to say what is said 


that it does seem ¥ above, in the hope that 


the falling away of the absurd *“color” fashion may be hastened, and the 
value of the still beautiful—in my opinion, more beautiful—butter-producer 
may be better apy 

{n examination of the Jerseys and other dairy breeds, with reference to 
t ‘ of Guenon, developed a strong ¢ nfirmation of its truth. 
I value of this system is very widely recognized, not only in 
Frat ‘ nated, but in a ll of the continental countries, 
and an the more intelligent farmers cf th« land ef Jersey. In this eoun- 
try ery generally considered, and, in the seale of points of the Jer- 
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ution. [Number $1 
sey Cattle Cl perfection in this regard counts ten in a scale of one hun- 
d 4 l. 
{ v bov, and, Jat | ! B r of an ob- 
i rmof1 1, he studied his il V Ie ol yea that on 
ick rt of the udder, on the ji Ol I lis { ol he | rie 
tt n upward growth of hair, separated fiom the adjoining 
downward growth by a distinct line or quirl ; that the space covered with 
{ lownward-growing hair varies in size and form : that it possesses cer- 
tain marked peculiarities ; and that there is a difference in the amount and 
color of the dandruff accumulating within the area. Continuing his in- 


vestigation with animals whose quality he had daily opportunity to study, 
he found a close relation between this area, which he called the ** escutcheon,” 
or * milk-mirror,” and the quantity, quality, and continuance of the secre- 
tion of milk. Slowly and carefully applying his observations to all herds 
which came under his notice, he finally established a system, dividing the 

heon, according to its shape, into eight different classes, and each class, 
different 


and class a certain quantity of milk and a certain duration of 


ne to its size, into eight orders—aseribing to each order 


milk-giving 


"a new pregnancy. 


His system was severely tested in 1857 by the 





Agricultural Society of Bordeaux ; he was awarded a gold medal and pro- 


claimed a member of the society. Similar success 


accompanied similar 


ns elsewhere, and this system, discovered : 





examinati nd so developed by a 
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simple French peasant as to call for no subsequent change, has now received 


the almost unqualified support of the leading dairymen of the world, who 


are influenced in their selection of animals for purchase or of calves for 
much more by the escutcheon than by any other single indication. It 
ding to other 
standards, the best indication of dairy quality, ranked very high ace: 


that 


raising 





was noticeable at Philadelphia that the cows which gave, 
rding 


ana 


to Guenon’s classification, those which were obviously inferior 


ranked low in this scale also. 
One of the most interesting of the minor features of the show was a 
Th se 


small herd of polled (hornless) Galloway cattle from Canada. are a 
The bull 


took my faney more than did any other animal of the beef breeds that were 


jet-black, Scotch breed of large size and of extreme hardiness. 
shown. In addition to the specifie breeds there were notable working oxen, 
monstrous fat cattle, a few Guernseys, and a single Brittany. But for the 


absence of the Kerry cattle, all of the races best known in this country were 
represented. 
It se 


the system of awards obtaining at the Centennial Exhibition. 


ms the fashion now to make more or less unfavorable criticism of 
This is a 
system in which the award has no money value, in which the bronze token 
or medal is identical in all cases, and in which the true recompense of the 
successful exhibitor is to be sought in the commendation expressed in the 
diploma which accompanies the medal—a commendation setting forth the 
Kor 
well adapted, but as the 


character of the meriterious qualities for which the award is given. 
many Classes of exhibits this system seems to be 
diploma gets its chief value from the qualifications of the experts signing 
it to express a commanding opinion as to its subject, it is hardly adapted 
to discriminations of merit among horned cattle, at least with the arrange- 
es adopted a Centennial. 
selected from among those conspicuously interested in each of the different 
races. Now, a short-horned breeder has cultivated his taste and judgment 
exclusively in the direction of squareness of form, the judicious placing of 
flesh upon the carcase, and the general tendency to accumulate fat. Ail his 
efforts tend in this direction. The Jersey breeder, on the other hand, looks, 


ment of jud the One or two judges were 


ri 
a4 


first atid chiefly, for a tendency to the production of butter and to persis- 
tence of milk-yielding. 
tendency shall be to deliver into the udder the largest possible proportion 
of the fat-yielding elements of the food ; the other, an organism which shall 
store up fat in the carcase. The one 


The one seeks to perfect an organism whose maiked 


sees excellence in leanness and the 
of the milk pro- 
ducing organs, and the other regards such a development as a defect, as 


other in fleshiness ; the one seeks a great developmen 
tending to rob the carcase of its coveted fat. The breeder of Ayrshire 
and Dutch eatile looks for the indications of the largest possible pro- 
duction of milk without much regard to the quantity of cream that it will 
produce ; the Jersey breeder considers very copious milking an indication 
of thinness of milking; better for him a cow giving fifteen quarts of milk 
per diem of a very rich quality than one giving twenty quarts of much 

In she } a different 


every man must form his judgment according tothe standard which he has 


poorer quality. rt, each race is bred to standard, and 


made his specialty. 


At Philadelphia the short-horn breeders were most fully represented 


among the judges, and there is no doubt that this race received just treat- 
ment; but it is quite likely that the other beefing and the milking races were 
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judged tit igh the imisfitting Sy tacles of nen who we e not t l t | Ives, } s fils mail ea mn H | | 
suited f mate their ¢ \ I not the st of the good work of the hist method of vine t} 
J ( ef » tha eededin having the J VS 1 é Y the I ig t \ 
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FRANCE IN THE EUROPEAN COMPLICATION as ng ecrpanteat nas 
his astern Question Is come in time tow t 
Parts, October 6 dreams. Weare placed somewhat like the wise ma f Lucretius, who ¢ 
impossible to spe: k or to think at the present moment of anything jovs seeing a tempest from a high cliff, But our quictud nok < 
tthe astern Question, it secms casicr to be calm in St. Petersburg | and we have adim perception that France cam 
1 Paris, We are vo situated that every electric current in Europe Eurovean difficulties, It is almost impossible that Germany 
goes through our nervous system. There is no war party in Tray Me) tar gl : in any great struggle with an Eastern pow ' 
the Com: ird to the Legitimist, from the working-mea to the heads of | Prance for some si s. The Eastern Q 
the army, vou will find but one sentiment : it would be a erime for Franc in our eves the chief interest of it 1 aceite’ | 
to enter Into any War, She was too severely punished in 1870: she must sia likelv to be drawn into it: and if she is, what - \\ 
now be quiet, and her only duty is her own reorganization. She } no she be with Russia avainst Turkey and A - Austria 
duty towards any other nation : every government congratulated the Em ’ Russia ? 
peror Wilhelm on his creat victories : no covernment entered its prot ~t Our papers now eall Prince Bisimarek * Mute of Vat 
against any ol {he conditions imyx sed on France by the treaties of Paris certait ly has preserved a masterly silence for s ‘ | " la 
and Brank! hand in the preparation of the pres nt difficulties hody bel : 
I reme er writing at the time of { sad events n ( is thought that he, perhaps not directly, but through t | 1 G 
prived of Alsace and Lorraine, cut from the German truni German | ment. set fire to the little matches of Hi a? . and M 
natu nality, would become more isolated, less COSMO} litan, more Latin. The Servian insurrection, which has now lx Me very set was in its 
It is not in the French character to turn savagely on everybody ; still, 1 origin somewhat ficial. It has been evident frem t] rst that 
often perceive now, in our literature, in our social relations, in the devel: P- | tation in the Turkish provinces was the creation of diplomacy Niet Buus 
ment even of our sciences, a tendency to keep aloof from the outer world. in has had much to do with it is quite evident, and she has 1 ' 
Our xmateurs have become exclusive devotees of every form of French art. thrown off the mask. There are at least as many as 6,000 Russia rs 
We have ceased to abuse ourselves ; we admire the fertility, the craces, t} and officers in the army commanded by Tchert Ts Py Milat at 
origu ality of the French mind in every style, from the time of the Reneissance rensioner of the Czar > the Panslavist saiiaie hed ied h BR with 
to the time of the French Revolution. We look for the smallest and most = nev, arms, ammunition. The Servian war is in reality Rus nw 
delicate relics of our literature, of cur schools cf painting, cf drawing, of | ; ( P 


1S, OL | this is an evident fact : what is not so clear is t] lear t f 





We are hecoming eclectic for France, unjust and exe 


Prussia in this movement agai 





with regard to many foreign things. Still, we cannot surround ourselves would tend to indicate that Prussia is faithfu Russia, and remembers 
with a Chinese wall; cannot shut Paris against the foreigner. We | the creat service which was tendered to herself in 1870 bv the present ( r 














have invited again all the nations to a Universal Exhibition, and we are | Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. who is the ruler of Rumania. has done 
preparing to receive our enemies with the greatest courtesy. Any Alsatian | not] ing to hinder the pa farms and t 1 | er vy. J 
who has chosen to remain a Frenchinan cannot liveaday in Alsace without is even said that he has made some sort of convent on tl t with 
the permission of the police. If he has neglected to ask this permission, in | the Russian ( rt nt. Prince Char nt he s f th 
ignorance of the regulations of Berlin, he can be turned out in virtue of a Hohenzollerns that he acts entirely without their ad On ther hand, 
Freveh law of 1849, which allows the expulsion of all foreigners in twenty- | he is so weak and unable to defend himself : eainst Russia in - of wat 
four hours. This law is now turned against us, and it constantly h ippers | that he has not much to refuse to the C 
that young men who have gore for a few days to Alsace, merely to sce their Prince Bismarck has for vears made the Russian alliance the corner- 
old parents, are sent away by the police. We ignore these facts in France: licv : but he chinks perhaps that he has drawn out of this 
we shut our eyes to what is going on beyond the Vosges. ound there was in it. T! ae is no such thing as gretitud@ein 
A curicus instance of this growing indifference to all external ¢ mpliea- ince Bismarck cannot neglect the dictates of publie opinion in 
tions or accidents may be found in the campaign which has been carried on | Germans ; if vou read the German papers, the papers of Be \, { Col ene, 
this summer for what is called the conversion of the French rente. If we | , f Br slau, ( f co, and of Vi inl you w | find everywhere the ex 
were alone in the world, this conversion would soon become a possibility pression of « sain seatiamentie aun tien wal ft Eastern Question. It 
but we seem always to forget why our debt was so largely increased. Prince | js thought that Germany cannot renounce the old traditional policy of Au: 
Bismarck does not forget it : he explained with the utmost frankness tothe | trig. Austria was con juered at Sadowa, she was of the German 
German Parliament that, having to choose between two modes of dimin- | Confederation as a penance ; but this penance may be only temporary 
ishing the armaments of France, the mode adopted after Jena by Napoleon | 'The creat Fatherland includes in reality all the German-speal z pr es 
against Prussia—that is, the limitation of the active army—and a heavy | of Austria : the time will come when the Hanebu \ ' enter tl eat 
fine which would act asa dead weight on the budget, he chose the second planetary system of the new Empire. W1 , is Aus vithout the Da 
method as the most likely to be efficacious. Now, it happens that F alien Wan tincaiien olf Hie Windies ated ties Mik ration of that river 





had such wonderful resources, that her soil and her fertility are such. that the ist ured in the interests of Gert 


habits of the people—even those habits which are always denounced in Ene- —— the old ‘ms of the Empire on Ital he cannot renounce 1] 














land es marks of decadence—give her such advantages that she bears | , li sont rder states which sey Hungarv from the East : sk 
her actual budget, heavy as it is, lightly, and is capable of maintaining ca rel ce her right of patronag 4 ver the half-savage tribes which 
very large army. ‘The calculations of Germany have not been quite cor- | forma vanguard egainst the wuees Slavic Emvire. 

rect.. Germany did not spend the five milliards of our ransom with perfect [ reticence of Prince B 1, if vou imagine tht 
wisdom ; she entered into too many speculations, and Jost much money in | his mind is struggling between the duties which arise for Pru sin from on 


unprofitable enterprises. It would be very absurd to imagine that s! a e which has now continued sinee the last Polish rebellion, and the 
looks with much satisfaction on our present financial prosperity ; it would | imperial instincts of the German race. The problem he has to sol 


be equally absurd i 





we imagined that our financial prosperity 1s so wi the most dificult that was ever placed before him. He has humbled Au 


s lt that was ever pla 
secured that we can enter into a tremendous operation like the conversion | tria—it is not his interest to destrov he mopletelv : he has received the 
i 
of our five per cenis into three per cents without the good-will of our power- | h Russia—it is not his interest to help her too much. Of one thing 
ful neighbors. A few articles in the German Post would be enough to | we may feel sure: Prince Bismarck is not likelv to forget that he is a Ge 
knock the whole scheme on the head in a few days. I, for one, look j n- | ma 1d he will sacrifice evervthing to the interests of the new Empire 
Nee with «< 12 fear end eva Vis. rict , +} . latte ¢ . 1 ’ . . 
sequence with some tear end even disgust on the specuiative fever wl which he has so powerfuily helped to create on the ruins of the oid end 
has seize:1 our moneyed classes, as it did in the worst days of the Empire. | { ing confederacy Phe secret of the Eastern Question lies not in Lon 
Much as 1 respect the poor peasant or the hard-working artisan, who, from ' don. nor in St. Peters r but in Berlin 
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( »ti j tsin ti t bi Vi ) { ul 
‘ Fes mit more for education in « ( itev than thev have 
ure the piones nd sul rs, “keopinz alts t t 
! that devotion to intel \ which is the salt of 
y lt withou V i ‘ pu lit 
’ ) ) W t') ‘ ] ‘) 2 i - 
| m " aft t)> awal ) | ol tell 
it ] i » provid 1 it} ( i ‘ th tlie 
vit and in tl i y 
f Siar 
G. &. D. 
Lewiston, Me., Sept. 20, 13:6 
{ STUDENT'S NOTES AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
es) Morror oF ‘Tne NATION : 
: ora ition of our universities and the value of our colleges 
, Vai ¢ considerable attention pom Han | that 
be entirely changed, or even done away with, and there are many 
cate imitating the Germin universities. Prelonged personal ¢ 











and fosters a scientific spirit such as exists nowhere elss, Ail foreizners are 
deeply impressed by this, and are apt to take away an exces; of admiration 


beeause they do not become aware of the bal aspects of the ca Very 





professors wa are splendid investigitors, and have there- 





ing 





But higher education certainly means the production of hig 
men for ordinary life, as well as producing only what the G 
ties do—men trainel for one of the learned professions, and sei 


ers whose intellectual apparatus i1every eas: is t> beanptied to a partieular 





purpose. Our good colleges give us young men of high general culture. 
That is their great merit. A lad entering a German university not to study 


law or medicine nor to become a scie 





ist, but to perfect his general educa- 
tion, finds himself at a sad loss ; there is no appointed course he can follow, 
no one officially qualified to tell him what combination of lectures to choose, 
in German society one finds the learned men separated by a gap, often- 
times painfully es ident, from the rest who have onlv a gymnasial educa- 


m—that is, about as much as a Harvard student has at the end of his 














freshman year. In America, on the contrary, savants are rarer, but great 
eu ion ness of views are found in private life, especially in the 
( lectual inferiority of America 2s measured by her 
sci if verk naturally makes us feel sad about eur country, but we can 
find som isolation in hivh culture being so general. 
I » reasons I cannot agree with those who wish t 
, s; but I see with pleasure that attempts to combine 
S} 1 training as offered in Germany with our institution 
learning are being successful. The introduction of well-organized post- 
graduate courses cancels the defects which formerly existed, while the 
} s of medicine, law, ete., offer neariy as g advantages as the spe- 
cial faculties at German universities. The organization of Harvard, for 
example, will, I think, be found in the end better than that of the German 
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} Rf. OSGOOD & CO. make of Lon w’s *Sxel 1 Armor’ a holi- ; : 
1 ’ - number of non-graguates enteru the Ws 1 i vear Was YU] 
Oe day volume, illustrated by Miss Mary A. Hallo They will also reas gee # a 
11: . ' , 1 \ sont { i ‘ se W ral ! I t \ 
pablish a new volume of poctry, *Tuat New World,’ by Mrs, J. J. Piatt. | . st ern odgnates 

" 1S a ienad fents we { ents 

—The pub rs of the Af Vouéily announce a remarkable n : 7 
t j } : . ° ° aren Ct ting t tv ve m tis } ret ( ry 
depariment in tae volume for the coming year—an Innovation } } } ] \ 
ee ; : ; gests 1 w schools « ryard Con ( 
mk takes us back to the davs of Graham's Muagazi ‘ ; “ . 3 : , . l \ 
“rear se : ie eet an ay next vear only be entered er eX \ 
Book, Each number will contain original musie by emi- ; pie NES ’ 
) ihe : y} ; . . . tue n ] noois W 1ilh ( cs H \ 
nent composers, such as J. KX. Paine, Dudley Buck, Francis Boott, Julius | , 
Bichberg, George L. Osgood, ete.——Goethe’s * West-Easterly Divan, ; 
translated, with an introduction and notes, by the Rev. John Weiss, is in ano wOvedn nud , Y 
5 r ml . setor nil ) 
tie y ress of Roberts Bros, ‘The Barton Experiment,’ by Mr. John Hab- | DWU0er I Most Fespects , ane mu ; \ 
. ’ try ‘ ° pan an = oot Pow the jllostrations. 1 ! } f 5 ’ 
berton, author of * Helen’s Babies’; and ‘The Scripture Club of Village except for the Mlustrations, Wi wie: 
> 4 1 1, 1] won $2 ¢ mm af ‘ } rt ’ 4} 
Rest,’ by an anonymous writer, are announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. most closely, Tlustrations seem after al : ey fof 
} re} . } > ' , ft ¢ ODpDular publ ¢ e th t ] - \ ‘ 
——A number of librarians (among whom the Redwood Library at New- | 0! @ Popular | - os © 
port h ns to be unrepresent “1. we observe) have drawn upa petition to appears to make little differe of w t mate 1 the Kt is mMpos 
> . 9 ° on thea present 7 \ } 
Congress urging tte passage of Senator Anthony’s resolution for the pur- In the present number we hav 
chase of the papers of Count Rochambeau, as an addition to our national SS VORTERE SAS 4 ear + a —— 
archives. If this be done, as we hope it may be, there will be time to ex- | MMhetY CF | new capitol, Bushnell Parks, aM —— 
amine them earefully and to print the more important before the centenary have studied w ; 
of his arrival on these shores ——The Spanish Academy has gratefully a I m Ie WEE recogms , 
knowledged to Mr. Charles Frederick Bradford, of Boston, the gift of an moral \ ie), tal as ( ‘ A I 
+ a , ’ m i : ; Riuchnall ¥ — R cannot 
autozraphie copy of his ‘Index to the Notes of Don Diego Clemencin in | PUSBBCH. Fung Wing, tie Cata wale “ 
on DP! a : : ag ee : ‘ 
his Ed iof D We gave an account of this remarkable work Hawley, the 1 we of J » Sees . 
. , a4 . ’ Ay 2° ¥y ° r - loaf ar Dhamb Asvlom. ! yo? f + ' . ‘ , : 
in No. 448 of the Nation. The copying must have been emphatically a Deaf and Dumb Asylum, bu phe ' om : uae 
4 . " F : vith the nam the , 1) : ate t = } } 
la of love ——A great reputation is ‘niy but dispassionately ex- a a ne oo ee rbbenee . mare U0eR 
amined in an article on ‘Maller’s Rig-Veda and Commentary,’ by Prof, | @°% ! iS vee oe 
r iri: = . 1° . , ’ , Ps F reve ye ‘e 1 H taken 1 Lope } t f Ar ? 
W. D. Whitney, which appears in this month’s New Lag'ander. Fhe | = *°! sacri aaaiagh ale. wt ‘ I 
death is announced in France of M. Eug*ne Despois, one of the leading | 8“ iL to see Way any one § seatince wa 

g ‘ ‘ ie 3 mig = i ‘ n. Mutual f r a] VW 
critics of Moliére, of whose works in ‘Les Grands LEcrivains de }a . 1 Mutual I = > ‘ . futual I 
France,’ the great and admirable enterprise of the Messrs. Hachette, he Ins. Co, er inaced nit entes Of su siciheaabiaes ind in the 

; a oe ee "a : : ; eer — } - | ¢ 
was the editor. Only three volumes of this edition, which bid fair to be A120 t, ” t | 
; ‘ , : artic] t br \ { f 
for a long time tie standard, have appeared ; it will doubtless be com , ead , wlashcel cia 
pleted by another hand. Two years ago M. Despois published ‘ Le Théa- tne picturesque, Chicago or sillwaukee serving the | rs turn quire 
tre Francais sous Louis XIV.,’ the book by which he is best known, and | 8% Wet! &s, or Fatne slnanpictiabe iicbin rae : Pesaran: > 

: ee ; e r ‘ to which they appesl in many ses Is} s that | mi cial pat 
which shed fresh light on many of the circumstances under which were | WR Mey apy oe, : : ae ce 

, he , - : tism and lo ah — 5 - ‘ : 
produced the masterpieces of Corneille, Moli+re, and Racine. ——(Calmann Ouse and | » Peeme ws : ; oe t 
e ale “50 ‘ ‘ ‘ . leon } 1 ! t R } 

Lévy announces for early publication the third and final volume of the ba siciathicoe V iss 
WA . 2 ° . - . ( < 8 1i 3 the Yr f ( nits 
‘Théatre Complet’ of Ponsard, uniform with the first two volumes, whic! uons, i = mu :' 

i net : 
“7° 1 ’ > ty _ . ni ° , lags et ’ Which ¢ i i i ‘ 
appeared four years ago.——One hundred copies of a translation of P nce t 
“ne iegae at ; : a 7 ; Licn ; nts the iner ’ 14 r eel 
‘ Bells,’ by M. Bl¢mond, with four etchings by M. Guérard, have just been he is now, 4 oe io ; z personal 
published in Pan grandisement, and Keeps 1 lous €F i hofr 
+3 } } 

—In the Nut of Sept. 21 we said: ‘*We last week received a letter | ,_ . : } rf 

“sere 8 tho okt : " by increasing clearing : briate as 
from the head of ene of the oldest and most respectable mercantile houses | , ay P , 4 
sag . - : ay age ums, by the possession s t T Y ities ; and t 
in New York, entirely approving of Mr. Tilden’s decision to make no return pe 

aoe USS Mi ' ps s¢ em all down not onlv on the printed bk ; trated ; 
of his income during the later years of the tax and suffer the penalty, or, : ! ' ; 

: ‘ P . ae ) . Sri 4 gont { i ! 1 most un i se j s esentil nf 
at all « 1g it as a blameless or colorless act. By the same mail , a \ 

: A . S wi I ist! ? Vepapers Aa tern v v to ce te so many 
we ree Albert Small, ef Maryland, also an honorable man : a ; ; ‘ a 
14 +: . ‘ P . : ( { ( ns ‘ { the } < ’ put 
a letter » compared it to murder committed by 2 person who has — ; 

. ae ; ‘ é ‘ ward by 1 S s int wns, t S f which . 
made up his mind to gratify his hate and bear the pr ved punishment.” | , Lx inant | 
Mr. Small thinks this reproduction of his remark did him injustice, and | py). 7.40): ’ . 7 : 
ned ; pe sInhie on a dar set anart for O ‘ poured in 
therefore, in compliance with his request, anc rcer that our readers mav | ,,. 4 ad Wiaieiaall wap? eae 5 aa tie i 
° , . e ’ ° - ‘ 9 = ‘ t or t ys enns van ‘nh 1OV O21 at ! 
judge for themselves, we subjoin the passage in Mr. Smail’s letter on which 4 

‘ ‘ A v! 1 large? 1 In a count) it | f 
our comments were based : . 
\ ! ? Vv ¢ t } hav Liscov | 

6. J. +} ri — - " 4. . 

Furth come-tax charge, you say, page 14 I e i S < I] ra" 
. e . . i i . ‘ ‘ ‘ fit i> 
law left hii th Is» murderer any the less criminal beean eae ; a oa ' ‘ 
d - z ’ — . » + . ; hos ‘ } yt } ‘ rite Stotac 
with the i before him as a penalty for murder, he ‘ : : =a ; iets, ; t -_ 
‘4 ification of hi $a ness in! ture, arising from the 
: of mest and f e peop! 
make such a dell ite el »o” crow ; 
I 1 1 i. t IH le, 


—In our reference to the Law School of Harvard University last week G. P. Lathrop. T. B. Aldrich, and J. T. Mcixav, ell of whom we should 














we omitted to mention, as we might have Gone, that the first law school | have hardly expected to find together so far from New England), and partly 
to require an entrance cxamination was that of Columbia re in this from the fact that all megazines now keep what we have heard called. in 
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: ‘ ‘ } Se ¢ This bu il dor ‘ 
' uroj led ; but th 
‘ | illaw. W le many 3] ies have 
, yew World 1 in ft Old, the re e is never tl 
‘ i f { ou 1 rs a longer and hotte ind enjov a 
! | ! nsi ‘ peare lt with eu ean sume 
) ‘5 ri by i I if i ft eX} 1 i \ tion in 
t} ti Our but {] do tC burn ] s, another in 
< inte tv which seet rc] i ull ite America 
} | re f ne is and vital enerey acauist which physicians 
vaint \ h peranm s our merchants, lLowyers, clergymen, 
, prof if men, is not induced by the simple passion for gain, 
| < \W | but by anou mtrollable restlessne ss, &@ cone 
sta lj n With present attainments, which marks us as a hurry- 
in ratic, terprising people. My own experience has been that 
“ t nature and undertaken under s lar external 
eO ! ied by a very different mental state on the two con 
I | l content t » plod industriously on, un scious of 
t wed of relaxat ; in America we bend with nervous intensity to our 
“ | un em into the relaxation which such life 
rand Af t long absence in Hun pe, it 1 observer may 
‘ Iv ¢ this q cened Life 
Mr der i rse, to account for these differences in man, 
2 I ; in butterfli by the climatic peculiari‘ies of the 
[ . But he 1 obstacle to this conclusion that 
W V eX] to find in | 1 Asia (whose extremes of tem- 
; humidity, rainfall, ete., are closely parallel with those of the 
Bast I 1 States) double and triple-brooded butterflies which are sin- 
rh n Ku ope, V i hardly imagine a greater contrast than that 
‘ eu l cl cter of the Chinese and that of the 


y of German p fe rs has been ta tl ally examined 
ut of five vears, beginning with 1870, by Dr. Etienne Las- 
r f the University of Giessen. The latest result is given in Part 74 
of rif and Oncken’s * Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen’ (Berlin : 
( | - New Yor L. W. Schmidt). In 1870-1, the writer’s 
‘ were based on the ascertained age of $97 ordinary pro- 
f ! 1 IS75-6, of 1,056 In the first case the average age proved 
t 2.9 veur in 1 nd, 52.8, or almost exactly the same. Re- 
‘ eparate { ilties, It appear d that the professors of theo- 
| oldest at both periods (54 and 55 years respectively) ; 
that t essors of philosophy came next, having the average ag 
of 1d that the professors of medicine (50.8 and 51.9) and of 

151.4) we the youngest. While theology had but 10.3 and 

{0 s professors under 40, medicine had no less than 20 1 and 

» ! lical students attain the profess ship earlier than do 

id, 31 and 36.2 per cent { ical 

, } only 21.2 and 25.8 of the medical 

| S are le r ci ( 0- 
“ } 1 tive py! wl { iti 
‘ t ineration ena them to ret 

\ | : | phy t forty num! 116.4 and 19.2 

{Sand 1.2 Thea ion of younger jurists coincides 








rease in those over 60, viz., from 29.6 to 26.6 per cent., whereas 

{ her faculties th over 60 have increased Dr. Laspeyres 

s hat the universities in which the average age of the profcs- 
t \ he] ry t a { { went li 4 

’ { = t { , { ‘ nN { i {! t ! ]. 
INjo 1 finds that 1 fj } ited inber 10.010 

».19b in th nd g ) ( ), and that the pro- 

' 3.5 veurs in the first nd o1.5 in the last Without 

t } LOE) tid the fit ult Cs in the ( ce ry up Wert best nttended Lheolo V 


and philosophy, 8662100, 
The 


100: law—641:100: medicine, 274:100: 


The preponderance in the el law faculties is very striking. 


niversities give similar results, confirming the alleged relation 
lance Dr. Laspevres, having thus 


sat what 


between atten and professorial age 


cleared the way, proceeds to discuss a question of university policy 
ieved of a part of |} 


his duties by a colleague or 
cannot follow him further than to rem 


be re] 


age a professor should 


wholly retired. W at he esti- 


ark th 


mates the ¢ of a compulsory rejuvenation of professorships whose Incum- 
bents have reached seventy at 200,600 thalers (660,000 marks) per annum— 
Lsum lar n German official eyes that he has to apologize for proposing 
such an outlay by showing that the benefits arising from the renewal woul 
be well worth the cost 


—The monument to Henri Regnault, tl 


promise 


a sally { 


e young French painter, of a 


January, 1871, during 


so exceptionally brilliant, who was killed in 
‘om besieged Paris, has been completed. Erected by subscription 
Arts, the 


institution 


the pupils and ex-pupils of the Ecole des Beaux menu- 
the inner court that the 


The court is like a glimpse of Florence or 


among 
nent 
‘harming ** Cour 


] 
f 


stands in the cloister of of 


du Murier.” 
tome, with its graceful arcades and its great mulberry-tree and picturesque 
) Under the areade, rises the 


taste of the authorities concerned has deemed 


ountain in the centre. near one of its angles, 


singular structure which the 


most fitting to commemorate the genius and premature death of the author 
of the **Salome” and the portrait of General Prim. It consists of two 


columns and a pediment, in white marble, with a high pedestal surmounted 
by a bust in bronze enclosed within them. Against the pedestal leans the 
figure of *‘ La Jeunesse,” by M. Chapu, which attracted such admiration 
in the Salon of 1875; the bust which crowns it is a head of Regnault, and 
is from the hand of M. Degeorge. The columns, the arch above them, 


] 


ice between them, are covered with gilding—symbolic 


and all the available 3; 
flowers and vines and arabesques ; and directly behind the bust is an elab- 
orate and brilliant mosaic. On the columns are graven iv gold the names 


of the ot 


fessions and the dates of their death. 


her pupils of the school who fell in the late war, with their pro- 
Their names are nine in number, and 
five out of the nine are architects. Of the remainder, two are painters 
and two sculptors. The monument is overcharged with gilding and is en- 
tirely deficient in simplicity, and the result is a regrettable lack of impres- 
siveness. Its designers have wished to avoid what are called in France the 
‘‘banal” and the ** convenu,” but they have fallen, on the other hand, into 
something which may be almost termed the tawdry. M. Degeorge has 
done but meagre justice to Regnault’s handsome and intellectual head ; 
the fuce looks morbid and truculent, and the bronze is so dark in tone that 
it may be almost mistaken for that inexpressive material, black basalt. 
The redeeming feature in the work is the extremely beautiful figure of M. 
Chapu, which is, however, of so delicate and refined a quality that it is 


raiher | It represents a very 


st in the garishness of what surrounds it. 
young girl, with her back turned and her head thrown back, pressing 
against a wall, and stretching up a lovely virginal arm to hang a wreath of 
laurel against the base of the bust. One of her Knees is lifted against a 
projecting ledge, and her right hand is also raised, with a gesture admira- 
bly rendered, to assist her movement. The position was full of Cifficulties 
for the sculptor, which have been most skilfully, and yet most naturally, 
dealt with ; and the figure is instinct with youth, eagerness, slenderness, 
tness, and the charming quality for which the Latins had the charming 
word grecilés. It must be added, however, that in its actual situation it 


lic] 


regrettably suggests a sugar-image wrapped in gilt paper, or even one of 
ries of the Christ-child at the foot of a Christmas-tree. 


the efig 


most eloquent monument is still his superb portrait of Prim at the Luxem- 


i“4 


Regnault’s 


l ouryg. 


aes TY of 
‘drama by Klein, whose death we noticed in a late issue, has recently 
appeared, being the first volume of the history of the English drama (‘Ge- 
Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 1876). The seven hundred 


large octavo pages of this volume carry us no further than 


~The twelfth (in reality fourteenth) volume of the gigantic hist: 


} + 
senicncre ¢ 


; Dramas.’ 


) 
hi 4 
and fifty-four 


il 


r, Townely, and Coventry plays, but, on the other hand, they 
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, a 
give us a cet d description of Great. Britain’s physical geography aad The * mpaion hi i peculiar} ’ \r < s 
original inhabitants which fills fifty-eight pages, and eighty-five mot from ve 
are 1 to tal through the Anglo-Saxon conquest. It is 1 s, TI thing q 
v a rit Is mat Lin its popular songs, but t y 
! \ ht pages of the work before us should devoted | yl Nat \ 
t ! phy of the Scottish ballad It has been well Klein tot it ! , 
red ) literary d tior | at work is hy ee 
ilt-« ed material mparatively little use to am I more- | Ss I \ ly 
of which, it is safe to say, has never | dred printi re} san i nas 
and interrupted by outbursts of rage tain amount of this kind of exposure every candidate must ut 
m he differs. Those who wish to see | most of all the Presidential candidate. * has re ’ { 
nage for abuse should read the author’s | fifty-four, is five f ! inet in height \ red 
on Ebert, p. 734; the former's fault | and cighty pounds. Perfect health and habits leave him j the 
consisting In having written the novel ‘ Kinder der Welt,’ the latter’s in | 1 maturity of physi man] I His d 
having given an analysis of the Townely mysteries in which he did not | breast are broad, his frame solid and compact, | mbs mus ind 
deem it nec to translate literally the improprieties of the original strong.” This description needs the ! ’ 
hest and the w band to bring | 1) , ‘ 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPITY,* ed rowing man or member of the PLR ’ 
i campaign life of Mr. ILayes, written by Mr. Howells, differs con- Howard's glowing pages, and is put forwar - 
siderably from that brought out by Mr. Howard The first is, as the rmation as to what we may call t 
author informs the public in his prefa e, “his own ise,” and ‘in vee didate f : Presid ame ; 
nowise ad pted r patroni l” by Mr. Hay heen pr furning to the campaign lives of the D { ! \ are 
pared inder tl pecial sanction of Governor ILayes by a biographer of his truck with the confidence which tl — i 
own selection, to whom he has afforded every facility for the produ tion of strength of political appetite of Mr ( 
a correct and reliable narrative.” The latter contains more in the way of | Ue contains matter enough Tor two 
speeches and messages. The former has literary merits which the latter lacks. ~— ; " on —— coicing Ger of the pu : ' oy 
To write a campaign life, as Mr. Howard understands it, is a much simpler Mr. ri len himself, the length of which the Repul SLA t, 
undertaking than to write one for the audience to which Mr, Howells evidently | We believe unwisely, of sneering at," a 
app ( is ] red for the People, or perhaps, more accurately, | imagine, designed for the benefit of t : 1 
‘ a ase. and ex! the People ; the other for < maieiin | be remenil ad, the voter does not have | } Ws- 
select audience, who, without being over-fastidious or aristocratic or cold- | P&Pers. but arrives at his political ; — 
blooded in their tastes, are too well educated not to be repelled by grossly | wood-pil { store-box argumentation ! s \ \ 
exaggerated eulogy. Mr. Howard has accordingly no hesitation in dec] ~ | den’s carect » well known 1 is hard ! yt e 
ing that ‘tin the interest of learning, higher education, human benevolence, nor cukeampe! come tapabornccsgtairnd sg * ners 
and equal rights. Hayes has accomplished more than any governor of Ohio | eeepeane Senenener 85 See nee See ; ey - 
(sir): adds that “ his integrity is a proverb,” that “ his record is | COUMeretag: enlerpris the absence of these is, how A 
ble soundness,” and that in his character ‘there is absolutely certain extent in Mr. Howells’s life of Hayes . 
nothing vulnerable.” ‘The outline of his life given by Mr. Howard issubstan- | WMCh. ' aqnerrian won iting - 
tially the same. of course, as that given by Mr. Howells, and we turn | PTESS i desire to be told what a eee sien 
from the former's ** speci y-sancetie ned” paragon to find relief in the lat- doing about this tit - iti stion if os Nsw > Was 1 ly 
ter’s picture of the man himself. It is in most respects a pleasing picture of engaged in oe ee ee wi. ee ia , 4 
an honest, simple-minded, modest citizen, a good soldier, a faithfal anden- | COUNT. or Br ether” equa nefarious ™m Ss. Mr 
ergetic lawyer, and a public-spirited politician—we use the word without any Hendri laa es a eer re _ P oa Saree Tee ae 
bad meaning. No doubt a great deal of Governor Hayes’s popularity mn egies pee aoe 2% oo <span oe eee 
Ohio comes : his gallant services in the war, in which he showed great | ‘2° V8" WOFs apr _ erage rbrny alle aang EE. 
courage and willingness to expose himself to danger, combined with a eav- with regar oth Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Hendricks, it should be said in 
| fairness that vy suffer in order that their respective chiefs may be strong. 





tion as to doing it needlessiv that reads more like the behavior of a veteran 


than of a volunteer. He had four horses shot under him and received four 


stance that he was ‘‘ under fire a hundred times,” the phrase ‘* under fire 


being too elastic to have much meaning. In polities, however, he has given 


wounds in action, facts which really prove more than the additional circum- 

| 
no evidence of a combative disposition, or at least none is given in the lives | 
before us ; he seems, on the contrary, to have no enemies, his temper ap- | 
parently being very even and his disposition amiable. That he is **sound ” | 


on the questions of money and the civil service everybody is aware, though 











it is not perhaps known generally that while governor of Ohio he recom- | - Figs ia , : 
‘Ee , ie Oe ‘ owing to his age ane nerable character, or to the improbabilit f his 
mended the abolition of rotation in the State service. | owing to his age and venet : . a ity of his 
as ao ie : : : securing a sufficient number of electoral votes defeat Mr. Haves and 4 
rhe anonymous life of Mr. Wheeler, contained in the same volume with ming & SUMICIENL B fOr : t t. bsg ye 1 Mr. 
‘ % 14 eh . ° . . klen, wea inable to sav YY OUPSeLVes, « the strength he rec 
Mr. Howells’s life of Mr. Haves, is brief and uninteresting. It goes into ri x t ] . : és 22 
, . — oe wits : produced by Mr. Zachos, we have no hesitation in saving that Mr. Cooy 
few details, and contents itself with showing in some thirty pages that Mr. | ! ee eee ee - tie ae ned 
] iti : : . has claims upon the gratitt and § izes of his fellow-citizens which 
Wheeler has those qualities which go to make up a ** representative nan,” I “el ¢ ; \ 7 
tnd ~ +} ee eee ; ee | neither 31 s has. and we can hardly itizen of a free 
which, for the sake of our common country, we are glad to say are con- : : as , 1: | ; . 
. country. whose reading had been restricted to this work, arising from its 





summate wisdom, ripe exper ‘2, strong religious feeling, unsullied purity, : : , 4} * ] : 1] > 
7 perusal with any other feeling than a firm resolve to cast his ballot next 
month for Cooper and Cary. We must refer the voter to the volume itself 


} 


unspotted integrity, and matchless valor. | 
| 
age ‘ 
| for the details of Mr. Cooper's life. He will there find how much the school 


* ‘Sketch of the Life and Character of Rutherford B. Hayes By William D 
Howells. Also a biographical sketch of William A. Wheeler.’ With portraits of | exctey) and the Fire Department, the efforts for the prevention of pauper- 
both candidates. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. | stad ar eden lesan ee eee 

‘The Life, Public Services, and Select Speeches of Rutherford B. Hayes. By | ism and for the preservation of the purity of el tions, to say nothing of 
J.Q Howard.’ Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1876. i il s Bt 4 P 7 ‘ VT. ae my nlv flaw whicl , 

‘The Life and Public Services of Hon. Samuel J. ‘ilden, Democratic Nominee | ®t, Hterature, and science, ¢ we to 25f. § eg oe ay aa ee oe 





for Pre-ident of the United States. To which is added a Sketch of the Life of Hon.:| can find in the 1 rd here presented is in the un-American name of the 
Thomas A. Hendricks. Democratic Nominee for Vice-President. By Theodore P. | paar! wae as ; are : ‘- 
Cuok, of the Utica Observer.’ With portraits on steel. New York: Appk tons biographer, Mr. Zachos ; but we are Incline 1, on the whole, to think this 

‘A Sketch of the Lifeand Opinions of Mr. Peter Cooper. Compiled from original } , +e ¢ } } » il tell in f r of the Cooner ticket, as it 
sources. By Prof. J.C. Zachos, Curator of the Cooper Union.’ New York: Murray | & point oS IU Us tell Im Tavor OF tne ooper UekKet, as 1 
Hill Publishing Co. ‘i set , } ] 


‘The Life of James W. Grimes, Governor of Iowa, 1854-1858: a Senator of the 


sets at rest any suspicions that may exist as to Mr. Cooper’s desire to put 
United States, 1859-1869. By William Salter.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876, ** none 


t Americans on guard” in the Treasury and the Post-Office. In 
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t that it 1 and will be satisfactorily ex- | sought to be patented. The ccllection of models was deemed so important j 


that at first the models of rejected applications were permanently preserved. 





n, \ few a however, the Patent-Offlce museum | me so crowded that 

( 1 sof | ek ca U! i ( ection 

i! Wes d ‘ { ( ne 

tions, where I i for them 

ns were tested \ d es 

nyt reject &@ new ap! tion upon reference to a re- 

| i : jury had vel ed case, even though he knows beyond all question that the rejected 

ule hip of the distri rt the fi nik y of | application was for precisely the same invention as that described in the 





vr inventions 
rhe policy of the 


hip. ile lived, however, vu to these latter days, and, | new application. It follows that patents are granted now f 


bls ife, \ bliged to endure, at the time | which have been refused a patent in years gone by. 





t i } t of A J ‘ t » of denunci: i | Patent-Office is changed, and some of the restrictions against the granting 

bu . - i man of any nsibility, must have heen pecu- | of patents, formerly maintained, no longer exist. ‘The standard of require- 

dd i | } vy, how 1 will | ment has been lowered, and the distinction between the results of invention 

ibt iembered as ove of a small body | on the one hand, and the exercise of mere mechanical skill on the other, 

nL) | country frora « Lisl r «2 precedent | has been, to some extent at least, lost sight of. It is not uncommon fer 

, y i of | ’ old-established manufacturers to find that, in employing what they have 

f mM a Controversy now seven yea! perhaps properly considered mere mechanical ‘skill in making the little 
| with lL to Mr. Sumner’s singular treatm * the Jolnson- | changes in their machinery which have from time to time oceurred to them, 

lon t \\ lin the ter Mr. Sumuc r peech | they have unwittingly infringed upon a patent cr patents which they have 


the Alala ms, that in the fall of 1868, when Mr. Reverdy John- | never heard of, and it thus happens that manufacturers are essailed with 


1 they 


ind, Mr. Sumner had written a long letter to John | chargesof infringement upon newly-granted patents fer devices whic 


is t speaking of Mr. Johnson in the h { terms, calling attention to | have had in constant use for many years, and which they have never con- 





ul i by t Senate nd as r Mr. Bright | sidered patentable inventions. 
that he had ( ad esteenr of | parties, pundal The modern policy of the Office is to strain every consideration in favor 
tent to ! Lt que ! ly 1, in | (Mr. | of the applicant—to give him a patent if possible. With nearly 200,000 
sum opin that after the treaty arrived here, Mr. Sum- | patents in existence, the exhaustive determination of the question of novelty 
ner, on the 17th of January, 1869, wrote to Mr. Bright commending it, and | in every new application often invelves a laborious and tedious search. 


he 19th, after dining with Grant, added a postscript with even a stronger | It is not to be wondered at that an examiner is glad to find any colorable 








I nendation, tl ving the British Cabinet the highest authority for | ground upon which to base a patent claim. Moreover, many of the em- 
by ng that the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate wished Mr. | ployees of the Patent-Cffice hold their position by political influence. The 
Johnsen to be implicitly trusted by the British Government. Mr. Sumner, | pay is small, and the tenure of office uncertain. First-class men have not 
May, 1869, in an interview with a J/era’d correspondent, notwithstand- | sufficient inducement to remain in the Cffice after they have Lecome cdu- 
laid it down that the British Cabinet ought not to have neg cated to their duties, and hence the work of examination is frequently com- 
lv i ulor of a retiring administration, and edded that mitted to inexperienced men. As the resuit of all these causes, the number 

ht once or twice of ealling Mr. Thornton’s attention to this, | of patents is increasing at the rate of three hundred a week, 


hut came to the conclusion that he had no right to do it.” The writing Necessarily, it appears from this, in the granting of patents the public 


Which made Mr. Samn great speech almost an inter- | rights are frequently overlooked. The public has a right to all inventions 
nal I riends at the time tried to deny, but they are nov shown and described in expired patents, and to ail inventions which have 


hed for in volume before us. In a letter to Mr. Fessenden from | been publicly known and used for a period of two years without being pa- 
London, dated May 10, 1869 (at the time of the excitement created by Mr. | tented. The exhibition of the rejected models in the Patent-Oflice museum 
Summer's speech), Mr. Grimes says : was formerly held to be a sufficient publication of the invention to make it 
‘Myr Bricht told me to-day that Johnson brought to him a letter of in known to the public. The exhibition of models in patented cases is still so 


tion from Sumner, encorsing him and what he might do in the | considered. Thus, a device shown in a model, but neither described in the 





C possibic _ And he offered bests" e @ letter | snecification nor shown in the drawings, is held to be a part of the inven- 
tr -s “hy d ‘h tod It < Ne Senate i _ a - a co ould tion, and if novel may be subsequently deseriLed and cleimed in a reissue 
have passed that body with no dissentients.” | of the patent. As the public succeeds to the rights of the patentee when 

Avein, in a lettcr from Paris to Mr. Henry W. Starr, dated July 23. the term of the patent expires, it follows that the public has an indisputabla 


, eas , ; right to all inventions or devices shown in the models of expired patents, 
pares even though they are not shown in the drawings or described in the specifi- 


} } 


hat John Bright could have a letter from | : i 








ot weitten ; te , in which he said that had the Za- | cations of those patents. A model, again, not only contains the patented 
l'reaty been pr ted to t nate one year ago it would have been | invention, but frequently exhibits the prior state of the art, by showing 
irmed without a ent r voice ¢ Yet iti tr fe lL have seen the y 


, ng ; the machine or object upon which the patented improvement is placed. 
SS FOS REE ee ae Me Unpatented structures in common use are rarely described with the elabora- 
tion and detail of a patent specification, and it has often happened that the 
undescribed devices contained in old models have proved complete defenses 





y? 
{ 


’ 
’ 


against loosely-granted modern patents 








| ii i anual whore title we give below will be chiefly useful to It has been suggested that models be dispensed with in all cases, and it 
' nd es} to those rs of the ssion who dislike : , : , Sand 

espec tot members of the prof nWEO GISIKE | has been suid that we should thus get rid of an rregation of rubbish. 
VOI pat prac PO RCVEEACICSS Ce nadly cated upon lo | ‘The publie rights, already injured by the destruction and scattering of re- 
or | nts % cesire to do good jected models, would be still further imperilled by adopting this sugges- 
auvantage of pre tion. It has also been proposed that models 1 ke required or per- 

] ? 7 . ° ° ° . ° 1 2 °R e242 °2 “ 
: is | ef up eberations | mitted only in cases of singular merit cr noveliy exhibiting decided ad- 

f 4) vr el ‘ey OMMPoDrata . ° ° ° — . 
i ( Her eppropriate | vances in the arts to which the inventions relate. But the public cannot 
é I y re ' ; st creditable feature | afford to lose the protection it derives from the preservation of models. 
be nae 1 cnliect-matter index Va im- + eS : - , ; 

per i) youl ubject-matter index. We im- | Meritorious inventors cannot afford to entrust to the alrendy overworked 

t} \ ' pub ition « P e remarks - c + ey + ” } . . ont 
i y this publication t ier some remark oflicials of the Patent-Office tle power of sclecting models for preservation. 
! V t In the exercise of such power, with the best intentions, there would be a 
am ! ; "- | constant liability to error in judgment, because at first radically new in- 

, ; , } ry’ , rite f tha « tom former! +) Tol oy j 42 » 2 ° ° 
ol ‘ wh La Paty Pe ) awe ” A sy lL} venti ms are frequently unappreciated, and perhaps even misapprehended, 
sb en ty ana userumess OF che inventions | not only by the officials of the Patent-Oflice, but by the sclicitors who 
aye | draw the s}ecifications. Inventive genius is not always accompanied with 
Trea l 1 St Patents, for Inventors aud Patentoes. Py I. and ; 


the power of lucid description, a:.d faults of cimission may lie againsi the 


Ph ladelplia: lboster& Coatcs isi 
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door of the inventor who fails to instruct his agent thoroughly, as well as | before it was acceptable. The restoration of Independ Hall, with 
against the agent who fails in drawing the specification to describe all the | which Mr. Etting is so honorably identified as a g v de- 
clements of t invention. Dy our system the model de} 1 in the | scribed, and here, as throughout the work, t! loft i 
| ( ! { he record, and ) st ty to ! tl s i s 
richt r, be the model y 1 1 the - ! t perflu 
15 ej nt tis $ l def i i ‘ " pater ! ! - ! l t Wi \ ‘ i 
{o] ! ul ena } 
‘) \ S fem ' ] of t j a 1U 1 ( 
i vn ) if unpop irom t ( 101 t { t printed and 1 = 
upon manufacturing interests. As far as mere dollars and cents are con- | pare with it among all the memorial pul \ 
cerned, it is often cheaper for a manufacturer to submit to blackmail for 
an alleged infringement than to goto the expense of defending a lawsuit, at ; ; 
even although he knows that his defence will be perfect, and that the suit I : peg ' Fo inp YS 
must result ina decision that the patent is invalid. If it be desired to | late Feliow of Oriel College. (London: K 
stay the tide of growing feeling against our Patent-Office there must be a —Ar a une has been added ¢ me 
reform in its methods—a return to somewhat of the ancient strictness of | bh Hand-books, a history of J nd in ' 
requirement, which limited the grant of patents to absolutely novel and Mr, Pearson, author of the well-known Ilis =. ', 
usefulinventions, There can be no such reform unless the office is relieved Ti newhat artificial Himits of a 
from the dominion of polities, and sufficiently large salaries are paid to re re a ith at — . as de bs 
tain the services of skilled examiners to act as judges upon new applica- | °S" h of A mn der IIT. 1286, 1 ag . 
tions, It has been ingeniously suggested that applicants shall be permitted | ®°CE"1OR ©! Edward I : - és ; ae 
to insert any claims they choose in their patents upon condition that | COTS aim Sane Cae pt — dis acniniintardlae 1 is 
there shall be printed or endorsed upon the patent a list of prior patents le eee be. wee ; wath, _ 
which, in the opinion of the Patent-Office, exhibit the same or a similar of am Bistorian. Besides 1 
invention Che effect of such endorsement would not be to relieve the r, an accurate Knoy sc OFT am } 
courts from considering the question of patentability, and the objection wer = — welders 
would still be that the expense to a manufacturer of protecting himsel Pe ree enone o F 
against an invalid patent would be greater than the payment of a sum of | ™! je ee ee i the m — wee rh 
money to the patentee as a consideration for being let alone. is enabled by this to place himself in the midst of the es 


scribes, and survey them at once from the point of view of 1 r own 


narrow interests and from the broader outlook of the q 





{nn TVistorical ‘count of the Old Stute ouse of Penns lvant LOW , } . , 
An Ii cal A nt af the Olt e il J Lewns;lvania, now | sults an unusual freshness, both in material and in treat: * tant 


known as the Hall of Independence. By Frank M. 
] 8% 
i 





2 ft. tr . o , 
(Boston: J. | deviation from the hackneyed path of historians to 





1 we is ’ ° «vy's ] } ) re ‘ ? ry | ral . . , 
t. Osgood & Co 1876.)—This monograph is not more a history of a | fact or suggest some inf ce which will : 
unous building than it is of Pennsylvania before and during and imme- | This freshness of treatment is shown, for er 
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tween this Guaker body and the colonial governors on the subject of mili race , a a 
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QOOKS AT LONDON PRICES, ;. Pen centaper printed une. 

2 Now! ( No.10 of Rare, Valuable, and SN¥cTICUT, Bridgeport. ; y 

Cur | t 'f OLDE HULL SEMINARY fer Young 
JOUIN EVANS, Import tys Fulton St., Breoklyn, N.Y. Ladics, Bridgeport, Ct. Ad 


Iress M EMILY NELSON 


CONNECTICUT, Granby. 
| /: NGLISH Nel Cliussical Family School 
| ~ for B ys.- Rev. Nathaniel H. Egeleston, with compe- 
tent assistance, takes charge of the education of a limited 
number of boys at his home in this pleasant and | althful 
on the line of the New Haven ¢ mpton 








CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 801 Asylum Avenue. 
| MJ ISS HAINES S FAMILY AND DAY 
Sel ool for Young Ladies and Mi s,S0i Asvlum Ave,, 
Hartford, Number limited. Send for circular. 








CONNECTICUT, New Lritain. : 
\ HW BRITAIN StLMINARY for Young 
. Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, ! rincipal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
(,*?! Kk MALILL—AMiss ATontfort's School for 
Young Ladies. Fail term begins September 
Connecricut, New Haven. 
| SYEFFILELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of 


Yale College Address Pror. G. J. Brusu. 








DELAWARE, oa mington. 
Af Ye) RV, a -T'SON'S School jor G.rls. 


Number ¢ f pupi 3 lim'ted. 


PisTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
( OLUMEIAN r Ail EK S/ aT Y. — Coll ge, 
j Law School, and Medical School. For catalogues, ad- 
| dress J. C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


Fr ANC E, Neuilly, near Paris. 

| FE DUCATION FOR YOUNG GENTLE. 

| men, 25 Rue de Chateau, near the Bois de Boulogne 
and Jardin d’Acciimatation. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
French, German; tark and Garden of 10.000 metres ; com- 
plete Gymnasium. Family life. First-class references in 
saris. Moderate terms. Address Dr, bicuorre. 





GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge 
ACADEMY LOK YOUNG LAVIES, conduct 
ef by Misses Hilken and Von Lochausen. 
Rest references here and abroad. 
For particulars and prospectus, 
Address il. G. HiLKEN, Box 723, Paltimore, Md. 


ILLINCIs, Chicago. 
r TNION COLLEGE OF LAW, of the two 
Universities. Henry Booth, LL.D., Dean. 8 Instructors, 
23 Lecturers, 158 Students, and 3) Graduates the past (th ird) 
|} year. Terms $50. Address V. B. DensLow, LL.D., Sec’y. 





lowa, lowa City. 
| [AW DEPARTMENT OF I10WA STATE 


University. Course of one or two years at option. Tul- 





| tion $30 per year. Address Wa. G. HAMMOND. 

| . MAINE, Augusta. 

| ST. CATHARINE’'SHALL. Diocesan School 
| for Girls. Tle Rev. Sa» Upsomun, Rector. ‘iss 





Maerua E. Davis, Vrincipal. Ninth vear begins Wednes- 
| day, Sept. 13. Circulars sent on application. 
Mp., Emmittsburg. 
M 7. ST. MAR Y’S COLLEGE. Regular 
| session begins Sept. 5, 1876. Students received at any 
| time. Course embraces colleg ziate, preparatory, and junior 
departments, last-named in a separate building. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Sisters of Charity of Naza- 
re =~ to take charge of the domestic department of the col- 
lege. Send for catalogue. 
Rey. Joun McCLosk FY, D.D., Principal. 
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| MARYLAND, Baltimore, 197 and 199 N. Charles St. 

S OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL fer Girls. 
& Estab. 1842. Mr. & Mrs. W. M. Cary; Mrs.Gen. PEGRAM. 
| 

j 

| 





MARYLAND, Ellicott City (near Baltimore). 
Sz CLEME NT > HALL. A though Boys’ 
School. Cias. De M.Spzncer, Ph.D., Head Master. 
MARYLAND, Govanstown, near Baltimore. 
V0 TRE DAME OF MARYLAND, a Col- 
é legiate Institute for Young Ladies. For particulars, 
eend for Catalogue. 
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